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Our trip to England, &c. 





In answer to numerous inquiries, we state that it is 
our expectation to start for England about the middle 
of May, and return home about the 10th of Septem- 
ber. Besides attending the World’s Fair, which is 
expected to continue through the summer, we intend 
to visit many of the best farming districts of England 
and France, and take notes of all we can see or learn 
that may be of interest to our readers. We also ex- 
pect to witness the annua! Fair of the English Agri- 
cultural Society, and attend the -great “Peace Con- 
gress,” at London, in July. We will give notice in 
the Cultivator before long, where letters may be ad- 
dressed to us at London, so that such of our friends as 
may wish to write to or inquire for us there can do so. 

Procurinc Seeps, &c.—Several letters have been 
addressed to us on this subject. On another page of 
this paper will be found our proposal to import choice 
kinds of wheat. We will procure other kinds of 
grain or seeds on the same terms, orin any larger 
quantities that may be desired. But we will not agree 
to bring very heavy, bulky, or perishable articles, nor 
animals. 


Among the seeds most likely to prove of value to 
farmers, are several kinds of grass and clover, and 
other herbage plants; of these we shall make some 
mention in our next. 

(<r See notice of the Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
State Peace Society, on last page. 


Remarks on Varieties of Wheat, and Diseases and 
Injuries of the Wheat Crop. 





We extract the following observations on wheat and 
wheat culture, from Dr. Lee’s Patent Office Report on 
Agriculture, for 1849, just issued from the slow press 
at Washington. Similar extracts from letters from 
the New England States and the South, are contain- 


ed in the report, but we omit them as being beyond: 


the range of our readers; 
Mr. J. J. Thomas, of MacedonWayne county, N. 
Y., writes as follows : : 
“ The best variety for this region is the Soules wh 
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acre. The Mediterranean is peculiarly adapted to 
» | lands, and but little liable to the attacks of the 
‘Hessian fly; but the flour is usually regarded as of an 
inferior quality : this variety has yielded about twelve 
bushels per acre. The Soules wheat requires a dry 
soil; hence the Mediterranean will flourish where the 
Soules is not adapted to the soil. The white flint is 
but little cultivated; has yielded only about twelve 
bushele.per acre.” 

Myron Adams, of East Bloomfield, Ontario county, 

N. Y., says: 
~ Wheat is our principal crop. The kinds mostly 
cultivated are white flint and Soules. The Soules wheat 
is a variety lately introduced, and is every year becom- 
ing more and more popular. *It requires earlier sow- 
PA and more seed than the flint, as it does not tiller 
or epread from the root like the last named variety; it 
is not as hardy, but on good land, under good cultiva- 
tion, and with favorable seasons, it will produce more 
than any other kind cultivated in this region. The 
great objection to it is its liability to waste by shelling 
in harvesting. It should be cut before it is fully ripe. 
The white flint is a variety long known and cultivated 
in western New York. It is very hardy, with a small 
wiry straw, and short head, usually well filled. It pro- 
duces well, under almost any treatment; will bear 
much exposure to bad weather, and may be kept long 
in the field after harvest without shelling; yields well 
according to amount ./ straw. The berry is whiter, 
and makes whiter flour and more to the bushel, than 
any other kind with which I am acquainted. Our 
wheat weighs from 58 to 63 pouuds to the bushel, and 
on the best wheat lands, in favorable seasons, the yield 
is from 30 to 40 bushels per acre. Much is grown, 
however, on poor lands under miserable culture, where 


from six to fifteen bushels is called a fair crop. The! 
amount of wheat per acre is increasing under improv- 


ed culture and better implements constantly introduced 
among us, and also through the stimulus which Agri- 
cultural Societies afford.” 


Joseph M. Nesbit, of Union county, Pa., writes as 
follows : 


“ Previous to 1820, the red chaff was extensively 
cultivated, and esteemed one of our best varieties. 
About that time a new variety called the blue stem was 
introduced, which on trial was found superior to the 
above, and we have now cultivated it almost exclusive- 
ly for near twenty years. We have in the mean time 
tried several other kinds of both white and red wheat, 
to test their character; but have uniformly found them 
deficient in some important property, and have aban- 
doned them as inferior to the blue stem. In 1845 we 
harvested from thirty-three acres and a half an aver- 
age of thirty-six bushels and a half per acre. Sever- 
al acres could have been selected, the yield of which 
would have exceeded forty bushels to the acre.” 


In Germantown, Pa., Mr. George Blight informs us, 
that the Mediterranean is preferred. It ripens in June, 
and thereby escapes the wet weather of July; yields 
about twenty bushels per acre. Soil, sandy loam, with 
clay sub-soil. Barnyard manure is applied, about 20 
loads to the acre, and plowed in. 

In Juniata county, Pa., the white flent is most culti- 
vated, and ripens from July Ist to 10th. Soil, lime- 
stone; weight of grain 60 to 64 lbs; authority — Mr. 
Stewart Turbett, of Port Royal. 

Mr. R. C. Holmes, of Cape May, N. J., says: 

“The Washington bald is,perhaps, the most pro- 
ductive; the Mediterranean the most certain and heavi- 
est—58 lbs. average weight per bushel. The fly, 
rust, and smut are very destructive. Barnyard ma- 
ure, with lime, will produce the largest crops.” 


Mr. W. P. Morgan, of Princess Ann, county. Va., 
says : ‘ 

“There is but a small portion of our land adapted 
to the cultivation of wheat, and until the last fifteen 
years very little was made; a few farmers sowed 
enough for a harvest home. Since then there has 
been exported in a single year from this county, 20,- 
000 bushels. But for three years past the crops of 
wheat have been on the decline, both in quantity and 
quality. The early white and Mediterranean are the 
varieties preferred.” 

Mr. H. B. Jones, of Brownsburg, Va., says : 

“ Of all the varieties cultivated in this vicinity, the 
Mediterranean is most to be relied on; weighs from 
60 to 64 Ibs. per bushel. The blue stem is a good red 
wheat, and weighs about 60 Ibs. The New York 
white flint is highly esteemed by some; average yield 
about ten bushels per acre.” 


Mr. Wm. Lapham, of Mt. Tabor, Champaign coun- 
ty, Ohio, writes as follows : 


“Within the last three years the Mediterranean 
wheat has almost entirely superceded the kinds for- 
merly cultivated; its weight is about 65 lbs. to the 





bushel. The Red chaff bearded, Wabash, and Alabama 
: wheats have all been tried, but were found liable to 
‘both rust and winter-killing. The fly, the rust, and 
|the sudden changes of temperature in winter are the 
‘chief causes-of the failure of the wheat crop in this 
ivicinity. The Mediterranean, from its ripening about 
ithe Ist of July, a week or ten days earlier than other 
| varieties, escapes in a great measure injury from rust. 
I t will also bear to be sown late in the fall, so as to 
‘escape the fly, unless the season is unusually warm.” 


| Mr. Alexander Ruff, of Xenia, Ohio, says : 

“ My experience in varieties is, that dark or red 
: wheats are hardier and a surer crop than the whkite or 
| fair kinds, they ripen from three to ten days earlier, 
‘and weigh from two to four pounds more per bushel. 
i The Hessian fly is the greatest enemy to our wheat 
crop, and can best be prevented by rich soil and late 
sowing. The rust destroys much wheat, and has been 
constantly increasing for the last twelve years. The 
best soil is a clay, with a gravel subsoil, and lying high 
and dry. A crop of corn or of oats should always be 
taken from the land after manuring, before the wheat 
issown. This grain has been more uncertain, and 
less profitable to raise for some years past than it for- 
merly was.” 

“The reed straw and Mediterranean,” says id 
Bush, of Delaware, Ohio, “are the earliest . 
and least liable to rust, or injury from the fly, of any 
cultivated in this section. They are also one or two 
pounds heavier to the bushel—ripen about the first 
week in June — best soil a sandy loam.” 


From Hamilton county, O., Mr. Israel Brown writes 
as follows: 


“The red chaff bearded has hitherto been consider- 
ed the most certain and profitable. Sowed about the 
10th September, and harvested 4th of July — weight 
60 to 62 lbs. per bushel. Sowing late prevents the 
ravages of the fly, but in this case the roots are not so 
firmly set, and it is consequently more liable to rust 
and winter-kill. The golden straw and. Mediterranean 
have lately been introduced and are cultivated with 
success. The latter variety has become quite popular, 
as it will admit of late sowing and is less liable to the 
depredations of the fly. Average yield of this kind 
20 bushels per acre.” 

J. McComb, of Jeromeville, Ashland county, Ohio, 
says: . 

“The Garden, blue stem, and Mediterranean are the 
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, varieties here grown; of these, the last is the heavi- 
est. I consider sandy loam the soil best adapted to 
wheat. Cost of cultivation, $6 per acre; the average 
yield per acre is incretsing in this county.” 


Mr. Linus Cone writes us from Troy, Michigan, as 
follows : 


The Hutchinson and flint are the varieties principal- 
ly grown. The Soules, blue stem, and several new va- 
rieties have lately been introduced, and promise well. 
Three years since, I sowed one peck Soules wheat on 
one eighth of an acre; the product was seven bushels, 
six of which were sown the next season on four acres 
and produced 152 bushels. The fly, rust. and winter- 
kill have materially injured the wheat crop for several 





years past. But if sown from the 20th of September | 
to the 5th of October, there is no danger from the fly, | 
and if the ground is properly cultivated and drained, | 
we need have no fear of winter-kill. For several years | 
the average product per acre has been decreasing, and 

the yield will not exceed 10 bushels. Various causes 

have been assigned for this, and it is attributed by ma- 

ny to the seasons; but I am satisfied that the true 

cause of the failure is, the exhaustion of the food of 
the wheat plant in the soil, from constant cropping 

and shallow plowing. Fourteen years since, I com- 

menced an entire new system of putting in wheat, by 

plowing twice the usual depth, say ten or twelve inch- 

es, and manuring with green crop (clover) where the 

soil was exhausted. I increased the seed to two bush- 

els per acre, and by thorough draining and top-dressing 

with plaster in the spring, I doubled the yield per acre 

and rendered the crop sure. The highest average 

since then has been 43 bushels, and the lowest 23} 

bushels to the acre, making a general average for the 

whole time, of over 30 bushels. Every bushel of this 

has been disposed of as merchantable, and would, with 

one trifling exception, come up to the legal standard of 
60 lbs. per bushel. During this time, I have not been 

troubled with the insect, winter-kill, or rust. The soil 

in this county is clay loam, gravel, and sand, nearly 

all adapted to the cultivation of wheat.” 


From Wisconsin, Mr. C. 8S. Chase, of Racine, writes: 


“ Hedge row for spring, and red chaff and Black Sea 
are the principal varieties. We have, however, almost 
every kind in use. Wheat in this vicinity is mostly 
raised on the prairies, but the timber lands are better 
adapted to its culture. Its enemies, are the weevil, 
mildew, and rust, the last having the present season 
déstroyed one half the crop. Wheat is the principal 
product of this State.” 


Mr. Ralph Ware, President of an Agricultural So- 
ciety called the “ Buel Institute,” in Putnam and the 
adjoining counties, Illinois, writes as follows : 


“ The best varieties of wheat grown here are the 
crate or velvet chaff and the red chaff. The latter is the 
heaviest and stands the winter best. It weighs about 
62 pounds to the bushel. The crate wheat is somewhat 
the earliest, and suffers less from rust; time of har- 
vesting from the first to the eighth of July; average 
yield, eighteen bushels per acre. The principal diffi- 
culties in its cultivation are from rust and dry freezing 
weather in winter. Spring wheat this year has been 
a failure. The average yield of wheat per acre is in- 
creasing in this section, from a better knowledge of 
the soil and climate, and from greater attention paid 
to its culture.” 


Mr. William A. Hacker, of Jonesboro’, [ll., remarks : 
May, blue stem, and white flint are the principal varie- 
ties; weight and time of ripening about the same, the 
May wheat being, if, anything, a little earlier than the 





others; average weight, 64 pounds per bushel. The 


rust is very destructive, and this year we shall not have 
more than half a crop. Heavy alluvial the best sol. 
No manures necessary in this fertile country.” 


Dr. Jobn Little, of Cass county, Indiana, says : 


“T have cultivated for three years past, a kind of 
wheat, the name of which I cannot with certainty 
give, but suppose it to be the Etrurian. The seed was 
sent from the Department at Washington to a friend 
who cultivated it in his garden, until seed sufficient for 
a field crop was obtained. This variety promises to be 
hignly beneficial to this region, as it will bear sowing 
late, ripens early, tillers well, and has firm straw. It 
also yields largely to the acre, and the proportion of 
flour to bran is greater than in the common varieties. - 
The crate, golden chaff, and red chaff are much cultiva- 
ted in this section. They are about alike in weight 
and time of ripening; all, if sown early, are liable to 
the fly, and if the sowing is delayed to escape this 
evil, there is much risk incurred from rust. But little 
attention has as yet been given to determine the dif- 
ference made by soi] and manuring of this crop; as in 
this region we have a comparatively virgin soil, and 
our cultivators are not prepared to make experimental! 
observations.” 


Mr. B. W. Hawkins, of Portland, Jay county, Ind., 
writes : 


“The average weight of the Mediterranean wheat 
in this section is 64 pounds, of white chaff bearded 62 
Ibs., red chaff and golden stem 60 lbs., Wabash smooth 
60 lbs. The Mediterranean and golden stem ripen 
about a week earlier than the other varieties. Rust 
is the principal enemy. Sandy soil best adapted to 
this crop. Stable manure the only kind used in this 
part of the State.” 


Mr. John Bell, writes from Floyd county, Indiana, as 
follows : 


“The Mediterranean is now preferred to any other 


variety cultivated here. It is equal to any in weight, 
is less subject to injury from the fly, and as it ripens 
early, rarely suffers from the rust. This year rust has 
been the cause of failure in almost every other variety, 
while this has generally yielded well. A calcareous 
limestone soil is best adapted to its culture.” 


In Scott county, Iowa, Mr. James Grant writes as 
follows : 


“Spring wheat has been more successful than the 
winter varieties in this vicinity, in consequence of the 
injury the latter sustained from various irregularities 
in the weather during the winter and spring. The Red 
river variety of spring wheat is regarded as the best; 
it has a plump berry, thin skin, and good weight — 
often exceeding 64 lbs. to the bushel. It is more lia- 
ble to smut than some other kinds, but this can be pre- 
vented by steeping the seed in lime and sowing when 
the ground is dry. I think it is the experience of ev- 
ery observing man, that all kinds of wheat are more 
subject to smut when sown on wef lands than on dry. 
This county contains about 5000 inhabitants, and 600 
farmers; each of whom averages 60 acres under culti- 
vation. They produced this year 200,000 bushels of 
wheat from about 20,000 acres.” 


From Kentucky, Mr. E. Starks, of Graves county, 
writes as follows : 


“ May wheat and golden chaff are the kinds cultiva- 
ted. I prefer the latter; it ripens about the 25th of 
June —the May wheat ripens about the 10th. The 

chaff has a long.plump berry, and weighs from 
62 to 65 Ibs. to the bushel. Four bushels: sown on 
four acres gave 824 bushels at the harvest. I feed 
the wheat closely in winter todestroy the eggs of the 
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Hessian fly —stock should be taken off as soon as the 
wheat begins to start in the spring. Early seeding is 
preferred. Ten bushels per acre is a fair average for 
this county.” 


Dr. 8. D. Martin, of Clark county, Ky., writes : 


“Those kinds that ripen early are best for our lo- 
cality. The Hessian fly and rust are both very inju- 
rious to the crop. If we could foresee what kind of 
seasons we are to have, so as tosow too late for the fly, 
and too soon for the rust, we should do well. The ear- 
ly varieties are more likely to escape the rust when 
sown late.” 


On Making Stone Wall. 





Ep. O. Cuttivator: The principal advantages of 
stone walls are, cheapness and durability. All cultiva- 
ted ground should be cleared of stones, hence the only 
cost on land where stones abound, is that of laying 
the wall. A good builder can lay four rods of double, 
or with some assistance, as much single wall in a day, 
thus costing not over 25 cents per rod. The entire 
eost of digging, hauling the stones, and laying, varies 
from 75 cents to one dollar per rod. A good wall is 
indestructible; many kinds of stones when laid, do not 
decompose. It neither exhausts nor shades the ground; 
occupies but little space when well built: stands many 
years, and if it falls the material is on the spot for re- 
pairing. A farm well walled may well be considered 
permanently enclosed, without further cost or trouble. 

Diccine Stones. — When the stones are large, or 
the ground rocky, they should first be dug out ready 
for hauling. To perform this, let two or three men 

ovide themselves with mattocks, spades, crowbars, a 

ng and stout handspike, and a lever sixteen feet in 
length, the larger end sharpened to three inches in 
thickness, and shod with a horse-shoe having a steel 
toe cork. Small stones can be raised and loaded from 
their beds; but large ones must first be dug around 
and one side raised sufficiently to fasten a chain with 
a rolling hitch over the elevated side; and if deep in 
the ground, they should be turned out by a yoke of 
oxen. Oxen are the best every way for handling 
stones. Where rocks are too large to be rolled by a 
good yoke of oxen, they must be thoroughly dug 
around, and either blasted or burned out. Most kinds 
of flinty rocks which cannot well be drilled, may be 
cracked or scaled by a fire built on or around them. 

Hannibal first cut a passage over the Alps for his 
army by heating the rocks and pouring vinegar upon 
them. Stones on the surface should never be plowed 
under. And where the ground is stony the plow should 
be followed and all the stones thrown out to the depth 
of the furrow. They should be hauled off before seed- 
ing, if the ground is intended for mowing. 

Havtine Stones. — A’ strong stone boat should be 
constructed of three inch plank, sawed with an angle 
sufficient to elevate the front from four to six inches. 
It should be three feet wide and six long, having three 
by four inch scantling strongly pinned on the sides and 
ends. If designed for heavy stones first unite the 
planks by four three-fourth inch iron bolts, and pin a 
piece across the middle. Haul the stones as they are 
laid. It saves handling them twice, and suitable ones 
can be selected. Large stones must be turned into 
the boat by a rolling hitch, and slid off for the bottom 
of the wall. Small stones, if the distance is consid- 
erable, may as well be hauled on a wagon. 

Sincte Watt.— The builder should provide him- 
self with a light crowbar, tapered towards the top, the 
other end having a square steel point—and a strong 
ladder eighteen inches wide ated four and a half feet 
long, with the ends thinned to one and a half inches. 
Where the ground is wet or spouty throw off the sur- 





face soil two feet in width and fill the space with small. 
stones, to prevent its settling, or being thrown out by 
frost; and when built along a hill side a place must be 
leveled for it. Set stakes for sights in the middle for 
single, and at the side for double wall. Begin laying 
at the lower end, keeping the bottom from a half to a 
rod in advance of the finished portion. Place first a 
number of bottom stones putting the flattest sides of 
them (and all others except the top stones) upward 
and block them with small stones. Roll the second 
tier on to the bottom one on the ladder. The third 
can usually be lifted by one or two persons. Make it 
four anda half feet high, and nothing but sheep will 
ever attempt to jump over. Should they be trouble- 
some, a pole or rail placed on stakes one foot above 
the wall will stop them. 

When it is desirable, and the stones will admit of it, 
the wall may be faced on one side. If large and thin, 
then it may be laid with open spaces between the 
stones, thus saving material. 

Dovste Watt. — Prepare the ground as before. 
Make the bottom two feet in thickness, tapering to a 
foot or eighteen inches at the top. Put the largest 
stones on the outside and the small ones in the mid- 
dle, keeping it level. A large stone laid occasional} 
across or through the wall, two feet from the pesca | 
will bind the smaller stones and stregthen the whole. 
Make it the same height as single wall. This may be 
faced on one or both sides, L. Tazer. 

Jefferson Co. O., Jan. 1851. 


To be continued. 





That Great Corn Crop in Kentucky. 


In our paper of Nov. 15, we published from Ken- 
tucky papers, a statement showing the yield per acre 
of several premium corn crops, two of which reached 
the enormous yield of one hundred and eighty-nine 
bushels per acre—a statement almost exceeding the 
belief even of those of us who are accustomed to see- 
ing corn grow on the rich bottoms of Ohio. We 
therefore asked for further particulars in regard to the 
measurement &c., and now we find the following in 
the Kentucky Statesman, which is a little more defi- 
nite though not quite as satisfactory as some might 
wish: 

Premium Corn Re-MEasvurep. 


The undersigned hereby certify that by the fh dest 
of Capt. James 8. Matson, they met on his farm ‘in 
Bourbon county, on the 19th day of December, 1850, 
for the purpose of re-measuring the corn shown at the 
Fayette Agricultural Fair, then reported to measure 
37 barrels four bushels and one gallon. We proceed- 
ed to select one acre of corn, and out of said acre, se- 
lected an average stack, shucked it, counted the ears, 
615 in number, we shelled eight average ears, which 
measured one gallon; we then threw off the 15 ears 
and averaged the stacks at 600 each, and then made 
the calculation and feel satisfied that said acre will 
make thirty-four barrels three bushels three and one- 
half gallons. The corn is put up in half stacks, 18} 
to the acre; we are so certain the above is correct, 
that we are willing to buy it at said measurement; the 
corn when measured for the exhibition at the Fayette 
Fair, was green, but now dry and ready to crib. 

Wittuam Moreranp, 
Joun GILTNER. 


We take the above from the Paris Citizen. Ap- 
pended to it is a postscript by Mr. Matson in which he 
states that he has been induced to re-measure the 
corn on account of the comments of certain eastern 
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® editors, who seemed to discredit the statement hereto- 
fore made. Those who grow corn upon the ungrate- 
ful and rugged soil of eastern states, can have no ad- 
equate conception of the fertility of Kentucky soil. 
Mr. M. says that the above mentioned corn grew on 
rich level land, cleared about 27 years since, cultiva- 
ted in 1827-8, then grazed and fed on until last win- 
ter; the corn has been measured by five disinterested 
persons. What incredulous person can doubt the 
above statement, when made by gentlemen of un- 
doubted veracity!—Ky. ‘ 


An Essay on Cheese Making, 


Addressed to Francis Jenks, Esq., Commission Mer- 
chant, Baltimore, Md., 


By Aset Krum, or AsntTasuta Co., O. 
(Concluded from our last number.) 


As soon as the milk is perfectly coagulated, which 
may be known by its breaking smooth and clear as 
you pass your finger through it, or by its parting from 
the side of the vat or tub as you press it down, the 
whole is carefully and thoroughly broken by using a 
wire screen or curd cutter, and then left to settle. As 
soon as settled, a few pails of whey are dipped off and 
set by to cool. The curd is again broken by hand, 
and steam applied gradually, raising the temperature 
up to 104 degrees; the curd all the time is carefully 
and constantly worked and stirred so as to keep it fine 
— the finer the better. When the curd is sufficiently 
scalded — which may be known by its squeaking be- 
tween the teeth, its close firm texture, its freedom from 
raw, soft, or pulpy particles, and many other signs 
known to the practical dairyman —the whey is drawn 
off, and the curd is partially cooled by dashing on a 
couple of pails of the cold whey first dipped off; this 
prevents the curd from sticking together, and saves 
much labor; and what is more important, it stops the 
scalding process at just such a point as the dairyman 
chooses, which otherwise would go on until the curd 
cooled gradually, which would take more or less time, 
according to the heat or cold of the weather. The curd 
is now drained and stirred until all the whey that will 
run from itis separated, and then, while yet a little 
warm, it is salted, using a common tea cup of good fine 
salt to 15 pounds of cheese weighed green or from the 
press. If the weather is quite warm and pasture flush, 
a little more salt will be necessary. The salt should 
be well incorporated, and the curd left to cool at least 
half-an hour before put to press. The press should 
be powerful — no fear of injuring the cheese by hard 
pressing —but hard pressing will not make a close 
firm cheese if the curd is not well prepared, so as to 
enable the whey to escape freely. After the cheese 
has been a few minutes in the press the cloths are 
carefully pulled up and laid smooth and is then left to 
press about an hour, when the cheese is turned and 
the cloths changed and again put in press. The next 
morning the cheese is again turned in dry cloths and 
left to press another day. It is then taken from the 
press to the Cheese Room, where it is bandaged, and 
after the surface becomes dry, it is rabbed with melted 
butter or whey oil, it must be turned and rubbed every 
day, until about eight weeks old, after which, in com- 
mon dry weather, it may be turned less frequently. 

The Cheese Room should be dry, airy and cool; so 
constructed as to be easily ventilated, and the win- 
dows should be shielded from the direct rays of the 
sun. If the whole south and west portions of the 
building are shaded with trees, it will help much to 
keep down the temperature, which, if possible should 
be kept below 8@-degrees, in order to prevent too rapid 

tion. 

Having thus hurried through the process of making 








a cheese, I will briefly recapitulate some of the impor- 
tant points : 

1. Cootrne or THE MiLx. — This 
and frees it from animal odor. 

2. Sertinc Temrerature, 88 Decs.—Heat is a ne- 
cessary condition to the speedy and perfect action of 
the rennet. Experience has proved that about this de 
gree produces the best curd. 

3. BREAKING THE CURD as soon as perfectly formed. 
If left longer, the curd will be too hard and tough. 

4. Scarpine f‘emPERaTuRE — 104 degrees. If in- 
quired why choose this degree of heat? I may re- 
ply why choose any! A little scalding has been found 
necessary, and this degree has given me the best sat- 
isfaction. 

5. Coorinc THE CURD AND SALTING EVENLY. 

6. Quantity or Sart. — One cup to fifteen Tbs, 

7. Firm Pressinc. — To give the cheese suffiétent 
density. 

8. SMOOTH AND HANDSOME BanDaGING. 

9. Ornine ayp Russinc. — So as to keep bright and 
free from mould. 

It is difficult to describe in the short space of a let- 
ter, all the minute details in cheese making. I will 
content myself by mentioning one very general defect 
or error in the manufacture of cheese. This is, an 
endeavor to make the cheese weigh as much as possible 
when it comes from the press, thinking thus to make the 
most money, of not the best cheese. This is a most 
fatal error. Such cheese has always too much mois- 
ture left in it, and when the weather becomes warm 
it ferments too rapidly, and the fermentation goes on 
too long; the consequence is, the cheese becomes 
corky or porous and strong or rank. 

If you check or partially prevent the excess of fer- 
mentation by the use of more salt, the cheese may Be 
less porous, but it will perhaps be hard or crumbly, and 
it will have a pungent smell and a sharp biting acrid 
flavor which few will desire to taste the second time. 
Add to this loss in quality the trouble of taking care 
of such cheese, and the shrinkage, and it will be found 
in the fall that nothing has been gained, while much 
has really been lost. Curd should be shrunk as much 
as possible without extracting its buttery portion. 

The Less a cheese can be made to weight when it 
comes from the press, without detracting from its rich- 
ness, the more likely will it be to make a safe, good 
mild flavored cheese. 

Wishing you abundant success in your efforts to im- 
prove the dairy business, I am very respectfully yours, 


Aset Krum. 
Cherry Valley, AshtabulaCo., O. 
Mr. F. Jenxs, Baltimore, Md. 


prevents souring, 


Cheese Making in England=-Cheshire Cheese. ° 


The following remarks on cheese making, we copy 
from the English Farmers’ Herald for the past month. 
It will serve to show Ohio Cheese makers in what 
light their art is regarded in other countries, and how 
much importance is attached to apparently small cir- 
cumstances affecting the quality of the cheese. 
“Cheshire Cheese” is every where regarded as the 
best Cheese in England,:and always commands the 
highest price, retailing at 10d to Is, per pound, i. e. 
20 to 25 cents. 


Cuesnire CHerse-Makine Anp CHESHIRE CHRESE. 
— We hear many complaints that this hitherto cele- 
brated cheese is no longer what it used to be. That 
those prime dairies which in bye-gone days acquired for 
this county a world-wide celebrity, are now extremely 
rare. Many curious men have given many curious rea- 
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sons for this falling off in the staple agriculture of 
the county. Some attribute it to the use of bones as 
a manure for the pastures. Some to the use of the 
screw as a means of pressing the whey from the curd, 
in the process of manufacture. Others again consid- 
erthe deterioration to proceed from a want of care 
and nothing more. 

Many curious instances have been related to us of 
the want of success of some, and the more than usual 
good fortune of others; for instance, a gentleman of 
large possessions in that county lately informed us 





On the Cultivation and Management of the Flax, 
Crop for Seed and Fibre. 


By W. G. Epmunpson, Columbus, O. 


(Continued from Jast number.) 

Much has been said and written, relative to the pro- 
cess of water rotting flax— and doubtless, the discus- 
sion of the matter, and the numerous experiments that 
have been made, have been instrumental in awaken- 
ing public attention to the subject; it is clear however 
to those who have investigated this matter, that. the 


that he had two neighboring tenants, large dairy far- | business is yet very imperfectly understood by the far- 
mers, whose lands lie very much intermixed. One of; mers of this country who have been engaged in the 


these men gets the good old fashioned price of about 
70s. [per 100 lbs.] for his cheese, whilst the other can 
with difficulty look on the right side of 50s. The wife 
of the successful farmer, with that good nature which 
characterises her sex, had the wife of her neighbor 
over with her to witness the whole of her operations, 
in order that she might have the benefit of any instruc- 
tion she could give, so that, if possible, she might ob- 
tain for her husband a full price for his cheese. 

When, however, the factor came to buy, he could 
not be induced to offer more than the old figure, not- 
withstanding all the good wife’s care and pains, whilst 
for the neighboring dairy he declared he would give, 
even without seeing it, the price he had given the year 
before. 

Now, the management of the soil, and the soil itself, 
on these two farms, are precisely alike; and the man- 
agemet of the dairy in each was intended to be alike; 
but are we sure thet it wasso? Is there not too much 
reason to fear that, in a manufacture so delicate as 
that of cheese, requiring so much care in every stage 
of its process, some apparently trifling, but really most 


important matter was either omitted altogether, or else 
but partially attended to, which, in its consequence, 
deprived the cheese of our unsuccessful operator of 


some portion of its flavor, or imparted to it a taste 
which it ought not to possess. We all know that 
without the utmost cleanliness, cheese cannot be per- 
fectly well flavored. Without the greatest care, not 
only in the initiatory process, but also during the whole 
period of salting and drying, cheese will not stand 
either in form or color. If then any of these matters 
be either wholly omitted or not duly attended to, a 
low figure in the market is the sure result. That 
cheese making is not as well understood in Cheshire, 
from some cause or other, as it had used to be, is quite 
certain. The question then naturally arises, where is 
the remedy to he found? 

We have heard of one good farmer who sent his 
daughter as a pupil to a dairy woman of much repute 
for two years and the consequence to him is an in- 
creased profit of £200 per annum upon the price of 
his cheese. The art and mystery, then, is to be learn- 
ed; and would it not be a system worth the practice, 
to have the relation of pupil and teacher established in 
dairy practice. It is obvious there are those, however 
few, who understand it — the prices obtained by some 
prove it; it is equally obvious, from the same proof, 
that the many do not understand it. How, then, can 
the course of improvement be followed better than by 
inducing those who are successful to point the way to 
those who are not. We would have the instruction be 
given to the young; it is but little use to teach those 
who, “convinced against their will, are of the same 
opinion still.” The daughters of our dairy farmers 
should then be taught; a few lessons in crochet and 
wool work omitted, and their place supplied by a few 
lessons in cheese making, would make them better 
farmers’ wives, should their destiny so ordain it, and 
they would be no worse fitted for the duties of a city 


life, knowing what a good Cheshire cheese is, and how 
it should be made. 


wt 





culture of flax. As has already been shown a very 
large extent of country in Ohio and other western 
States is well adapted for the growth of the flax plant; 
yet when it comes to the preparation of the fibre for 
market, the various little details of the process are so 
imperfectly understood, that only a very inferior sam- 
ple is produced from a first rate article of raw material. 

The whole business of preparing the fibre of flax 
for market, demands the strictest attention; and no 
person should attempt it on a large scale, unless an 
abundance of labor, skill, and minute oversight can 
be employed in its management. 

There was a period in the history of this country 
when experienced flax dressers could not be had, but 
of late years, the large emigration from the north of 
Ireland and the flax growing portions of Germany, has 
brought to us some of the most experienced and skill- 
ful workers in flax that those countries afford; and as 
yet but few of them have found employment in that 
department of labor. 

The high price of linen goods in our markets, in 
connection with the high tariff of duties that have 
been uniformly imposed on this class of goods, afford 
ample reason for the conjecture that the manufacture 
of fabrics from flax, -will shortly attract favorable 
attention among the capitalists of the Western States 
especially, who inhabit a region of country, that would 
compete with any other in the production of a fine and 
strong quality of flax fibre. 

In the old world, the soi] has become too much ex- 
hausted by frequent cropping to produce a profitable 
yield of flax, unless great pains are taken in its cul- 
ture, and a heavy outlay made in applying artificial 
manures. 

An acre of flax land in Belgium, or in the north of 
Treland, costs in the items of rent, labor in cultivation, 
and in artificial manures, at a low calculation roan 
dollars per acre, which would be considered in 
country a very fair return from an acre of this crop. 

It may be shown conclusively that flax may be 
grown as profitably in many portions of the Union if 
not more so than in Europe, notwithstanding the low 
prices of labor in those countries; but to reduce this 
statement to a matter of certainty, the best labor-sav- 
ing machines for breaking and scutching must be em- 

loyed, along with hands who are well skilled in the 
usiness. 

It is not sufficient to secure success in this difficult 
branch of farm labor, that merely the most efficient 
machinery be used in the operations of breaking and 
scutching, inasmuch as the superiority of the fibre 
mainly Sipuate upon the treatment it has received 
before it goes into the hands of the breaker. 

The first consideration of importance is, to secure 
a good growth of the plant, as has already been urged 
in this essay. The next point of much magnitude, is 
the pulling of the crop; which should be done at the 
period when the seed balls are partially tinged with a 
pea green color, and while the straw is of a bright 
golden yellow. In other words, it ismseless to expect 
a good quality of flax, unless the crop be pulled before 
it becomes thoroughly ripe; and it is decidedly better 
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(fo perform this branch of labor before the seed is fully 
ripened, rather than it should be delayed until the 
straw has become perfectly ripened. 

For the production of a very fine article of fibre, it 
has been thought among experienced flax growers that 
early pulling was actually indispensable, and so wild 
did some of the advocates of this system become, that 
it was deemed by many necessary to pull the crop be- 
fore the seed was sufficiently matured to be valuable 
for grinding for oil. A direct loss of the entire yield 
of seed is sustained by this practice, and the strength 
of the fibre is materially diminished, without affording 
a corresponding gain in the fine and oily quality of 
the fibre. All that is necessary on this point, is to 
pull the flax before it becomes fully ripened, but not 
so early as to seriously lessen the yield or quantity of 
seed. 

It will cost from three to four dollars to pull an acre 

of flax, and this vast expenditure, when applied to a 

large crop, induced some ingenious mechanic to con- 

struct machinery for performing the work. The best 
and only machine that has been at all extensively used 
for this purpase, was manufactured at Waterloo, Sen- 
eca County, N. Y., some eight years since, by the aid 

of which one man could pull two acres per day with a) 

boy to guide the horse, without any difficulty. 

The cost of the machine is about $50, and where a 
large business is done its use would not only reduce 
the expense about one-half, but also enable the farmer 
to get his crop harvested in good season, without the 
risk of having it damaged or destroyed through the| 
searcity of laborers, &c. | 

Where no machine is used, and a large quantity of 

und is designed to be sown with flax, it will be 
ound necessary to establish the business within a 
convenient distance of a populous town or village, 

where a sufficient number of hands can be had at a 

moderate price, who are willing to engage in the bus- 

iness of flax pulling. 

As the flax is pulled, it should be either carefully 
spread on the ground, or be laid in bunches, where it 
may remain only a few hours, and then should be tied 
up in small bundles, and put up into open shock to 
cure. At the very earliest period that it becomes cured 
and fit for the stack or barn, it should be secured from 
the inclemency of the weather. 

As yet no machinery has been devised that is well 
adapted for the threshing of flax seed, where the sav- 
ing of the fibre is an object. If the crop be threshed 
with the flail, much care will be required to keep the 
straw perfectly straight, without which a heavy loss 
would be sustained. A kind of flat mall is used by 
some to beat out the seed, but both it and the flail are 
very tedious todls to be employed in this work, and 
hence the necessity of some kind of a machine for 
this purpose, somewhat after the style of the common 
cylinder beater used for threshing grain. 

The business of rotting flax is, after all, the most 
difficult, and no one should attempt it on a large scale 
without having first made a series of careful experi- 
ments, or else secure the services of an experienced 
superintendent. If the fibre be intended merely for 
coarse fabrics and twines, common dew rotting will 
probably on the whole, be preferable to water rotting, 
as the main point that should be aimed at is strength 
of fibre, without so much regard to its shade or color. 
The usual practice is, to spread the flax on a closely 
fed sod field, and to obtain what is usually termed a 
winter rot. The utility of the practice may be ques- 
tioned, inasmuch as it is found very difficult to get an 
even rot on grass land, owing to the leaves and roots 
of the grass absorbing the rains and dews, which oth- 
erwise would more largely contribute to the rotting of 








the flax. The best course to practice in dew seeing 
is to spread the flax on a field of recently plowed land, 


which had been perfectly leveled by the harrow, before 
the flax straw was spread. The ground intended for 
flax the coming season, would be found probably the 
best, from the fact that the flax straw while undergo- 
ing decomposition, contributes a large portion of the 
requisite food for that plant. 

Probably, on the score of economy, the best system 
to practice in winter rotting flax, is to spread it on the 
wheat land. The poorest fields should be selected for 
this purpose, because the growth of the wheat crop 
will be so mnch promoted by the decomposition of the 
flax straw, that if the land be already sufficiently rich 
to produce a heavy growth of straw, the wheat crop 
through the extra stimulus imparted by the rotting of 
the flax and the protection given the crop during the 
winter months, will be very likely to receive damage 
from rust. 

In spreading the flax straw, much care should be 
observed in having it spread very evenly, and in order 
to get an even rot, itis of the greatest importance 
that it should be laid on the ground very thinly, so 
much so that any object under the layer of flax may 
be readily seen through the layer or row of flax straw. 

If the flax straw be spread too thick, it will not rot 
evenly, and the loss from this cause will be very great; 
on the other hand the thinner it is spread the more 
evenly it will rot and the less danger there will be of 
a large portion of the staple being converted into an 
inferior article of tow, owing to some of it being rot- 
ted too much and the rest not enough. 


(Concluded in next number.) 





Lake County --- Railroad --- Agricultural Society. 


Frrenp Bat : Our village, ever active, resounds 
with mechani hinery propelled by the motive 
power of patent rights. Straw cutters, washing ma- 
chines, patent churns, &c., are put together and cart- 
ed off in endless order. 

The Cleveland, Painesville and Ashtabula Railroad, 
now progressing rapidly towards completion — 
our tna. aie Soest noise and confusion to the 
echo of 200 “ Sons of the Emerald Isle,” with horses, 
wagons, carts, wheel barrows, &c., in proportion; and 
many of our citizens positively aver they can almost 
see the big black iron horse and his accompanying go- 
carts ! 

Agriculture and domestic economy are not on the 
elevation they should be among us, at present. We 
hoped by our subscription list to give you evidence of 
our improvement, and though doubled on last year, it 
does not yet answer our expectations. 

Our county fair was a failure last year, but our ag- 
ricultural solons of Painesville, intend, if possible, to 
go it strong this year. 

The officers elected at a meeting recently held, are 


President — Cuartes B. Smita. 

Vice President — Erastus Crocker. 

Treasurer —C. D. Apams. 

Secretary — Grorce Everitt. 

Managers — Spartan Cassall, John W. Howden, C. 
C. Jennings, Thos. H. Tisdel and Wm Graham. 

Yours, &c., AGRICOLA. 
Willoughby, Jan. 25, 1851. 





A Hoosrer Pic. — Mr. James Rogers, of Monroe’ 
county, Indiana, slaughtered a pig only seven months 
old, which weighed nett 215 pounds. It had no extra 
care or feeding. M. G. 


Avpvusor, the celebrated yee and one of 
the most remarkable men of the ied at his resi- 


dence, near New York, the 27th of January—aged '76. 
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COLUMBUS, FEBRUARY 15, 1851. 





(<> Some delay in issuing this paper was occasion- 
ed by a mistake on the part of our paper makers. 
They will be more careful hereafter. 


Tat. Encravine of the World’s Fair Palace, de- 
signed to accompany this number of the Cultivator, 
was not finished at the time our pages had to go to 
press, but was promised in time to be mailed with this 
paper. If subscribers do not find it inside this num- 
ber, it will be in the next one. 


Tue Srate Boarp or Acricutture held a meeting 
in this city on the 13th and 14th inst., for the purpose 
of making out the list of premiums for the next State 
Fair in time for its publication in the annual report 
now being printed. 


(<> The editor of the Western Agriculturist refu- 
ses to retract the charges made against us in the first 
number of that paper, although Tag knows they are 
without any foundation in truth. e sorry to find 
such early proof of the insincerity of his professed 
desire to avoid unfriendly strife. 


The New York State Fair is appointed to be held at 
Rochester on the 17th, 18th and 19th of September. 
We regret that this is the time set for the Ohio Fair. 


Fiax Cutrure.—We are glad to find that this snb- 
ject is attracting the attention of farmers. We have 
received several inquiries and suggestions in regard to 
it, and should be glad if one or two farmers who are 
successful growers of flax seed would give us their 
views in regard to this crop. 


Ovr “Horticutturat Department” will be re- 
sumed in our next paper, and continued during the 
spring and summer. Communications for it are solic- 
ited from practical gardeners and others. 





(<> Remarks on Horses and their improvement ; 
also, on Plows for deep plowing, and letter from 8. 
W.., are in type for our next number. 





oe 


Use of Lime for Wheat <== Inquiry. 


Mr. Barenam: I burned a kiln of _lime last fall of 
200 to 300 bushels, intending to use it on my wheat 
land before sowing; but owing to want of time, its 
application was deferred. May it yet be applied to 
the wheat crop with advantage, and if so at what time 
and in what manner should it be done? Or, will it be 
better to apply the lime to ground designed for oats or 
corn in the spring —if so, how best applied ? 

. Monroe county, O., Feb. 1851. G. D. 


AnswEr.— The best results we have ever seen from 
the applicaiion of lime, have been when it was har- 
rowed in with the wheat at sowing. If applied as a 
top dressing in winter and spring, it is liable to be 
washed away by heavy rains, and at any rate little 


benefit will be seen on the wheat crop. On grass, Oy, 
clover it is very useful applied in this way. 

We would therefore advise friend D. to apply the 
lime to his corn and oats land in the spring; it will 
benefit both these crops, and if either is followed by 
wheat, the good effects of the lime will be seen on 
that crop the next year. Willnot some of our corres- 
pondents who have used lime on lands in Ohio, send 
us a communication or two on the subject ? 





Our “Pomona Farm.” 


“ Larce Orcuarp.— Mr. M. B. Bateham, of the 
Ohio Cultivator, has an orchard of about jifty acres and 
Jive thousand trees — 3,000 peach and 2,000 apvle — 
surrounded with an Osage Orange hedge, thief proof! 
The varieties of fruit are the very best for market 
purposes; embracing about twenty kinds of peach and 
thirty of apple; the latter mostly of late keeping kinds.” 


The foregoing paragraph is going the rounds of the 
papers, and several inquiries have been made of us in 
regard to that orchard. We can only say that the 
papers are a few years ahead of us! They describe 
what we design shall be, rather than what now is. We 
stated in our paper of December 15, that we had 
planted about half the trees; the balance, together 
with the plants for the hedge are ready for planting 
the coming spring. This “ Pomono Farm” is at West 
Jefferson — 14 miles west of Columbus, on the Cin- 
cinnati Railroad. If a fair offer is made us after the 
planting is completed, we may conclude to sell it 
before going to England. One crop of fruit after a 
few years, will be worth sufficient to pay the entire 
purchase money. Who wants a chance for a snug 
fortune, with a pleasant and healthful residence ? 


—_--—_---* 


Dog Stock and Bank Stock. 


Friend Batenam: I notice in the Cultivator that a 
correspondent from Eastport expresses the idea “ that 
all capital ought to be taxed alike, whether invested 
in dog stock, or bank stock.” 

I contend that there is much difference; in my opin- 
ion bank stock will interfere with no one, if he chooses 
to have nothing to-do with banks; not so with dog 
stock ; my neighbor’s dogs may encroach upon my 
rights most egregiously, and that very often when it is 
out of my power to fasten the guilt on the right one. 

Again, dogs are liable to go mad, and do mischief 
that money can never atone for. Two years ago, in 
this neighborhood, a dog was taken with hydrophobia, 
traversed the country for many miles, biting a vast 
quantity of stock of various descriptions, and several 
persons narrowly escaped being bitten; and as many 
as three of the neighbors received injury from this 
stock while under the symptoms of hydrophobia, which 
caused them a trip to the Brownsville doctor, and 
more agony of mind than all the dogs in the State 
could pay for. 

It seems to me that no one should ask the privilege 
of keeping, for his own profit or amusement, any ani 
mal so liable to injure his neighbors, without being wil- 
ling to pay a tax proportionate to the liability. I am 
for strict justice. 

Res ectfully, Micasan T. Jonnson. 

Short Creek, Harrison Co., O.,2d mo., 1851. 





Tue Osace Orance Seep had not arrived when 
this paper went to press, (on 14th,) but.was daily ex- 
pected, having been heard from two weeks since at 








New Orleans. The prise is not yet ascertained. 
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offew and oe varieties of Wheat, from 
ngland and France. 


Wueat being the greatest staple of Ohio, the im- 
provement of this crop is an object of the first import- 
ance to our farmers. Much has been done within a 
few years past in the way of improvement in wheat 
culture, by means of deeper plowing, drilling, &c; but 
very little has been attempted for the improvement of 
the kinds of wheat, or the testing of the several varie- 
ties to determine their adaptedness for different soils or 
peculiarities of climate, &c. We need more experi- 
ments for this purpose, and more varieties of wheat with 
which to make experiments. 

Much attention has been given to this subject in 
England, and many new and superior varieties have 
been produced by crossing and importing from other 
countries, and the number of distinct varieties exhib- 
ited and described is over one hundred. Some of these, 
lately introduced to notice, are exceedingly beautiful, 
and said to be every way superior to the ordinary vari- 
eties. Now we say, let us have all the best of these 
fairly tested in Ohio—not in one place only, but in 
fifty or a hundred places, so that all kinds of soil and 


climate which our broad state affords, may be included | 


—and who can doubt but that some of them will be 
found highly valuable and result in the permanent 
improvement of our great staple. 


How iT MAY BE ponE.—In our intended visit to 
the World’s Fair, we propose to travel over some of 


are deficient in lime. 
aid of Dr. Dascomb, at his labratory in the Oberlin 
College, two or tbree years since. But we are con- « 
vinced that an excess of moisture is a much greater and 
much more common fault; and one that must be rem- 
edied before any other means of improvement will 
prove effectual. The surface of these clay lands is 
generally level, and the subsoil very compact, so that 
water stands a long time on the surface after rains, 
|and the air finding no access into the soil it remains 
cold, hard and lifeless—and the crops are ever suffer- 
ing from the extremes of wet or drouth. Mr W. is 
correct therefore in surmising that thorough drainage 
must be secured before plaster will prove advanta- 
geous. 

Next after making the land dry, we would advise 
deep plowing—turning up an inch or two additional 
soil every year, and loosening the subsoil to the depth 
of 12 inches or more, by means of a subsoil plow of 
large size. This done, we would try plaster as a dres- 
sing for wheat or clover, with a confident expectation 
of advantage. We do not think however, that plaster 
will be found a complete remedy for a deficiency be 
lime in soil, as the quantity necessary to”be appli 
for this purpose, would be quite too great for economy 
or profit. 

If any of our readers have tried the use of plaster, 
for clover and wheat, on beech clay soils of Ohio we 
would thank them to inform us of the result. We 
also request information from practical experience in 








We tested the point with the» 


a 


the best grain districts of England and France, du-|regard to the use of lime on clay soils in Ohio. If 


ring the months of July and August, when the wheat | Mr. Billius Kirtland, or any other chemist, has made 


crop will be in its prime, and select twenty of the best | an analysis of this beech-wood clay soil, we should be 
and most approved kinds, and bring home a few bush- | pleased to learn the result; as we believe that rail- 


els of each for seed, which we will distribute to those | roads will soon cheapen the cost of lime, so as to en- 
who may send us orders for it, at the rate of 25 cents | courage its more general use in Lorain axd other 





per package or variety. 'Thus,—four varieties for $1; 
eight for $2; twelve for $3; sixteen for $4; and twen- 
ty for $5, ag pag in advance. 

We shall aim to return by steamship, and bring the 
wheat with us, so as to have it ready for delivery at 
the time of the State Fair at Columbus, (18th Sept.) 

. thus affording all an opportunity to send or call for it, 
and in good time for next fall’s sowing. We cannot 
now state how large the packages will be—as we do 

“not know the probable cost—but we promise that any 
persons who are not satisfied with the quantity or 
quality shall have their money refunded. A printed 
receipt to this effect will be sent to each subscriber, 
and the wheat (or the money) will be delivered on 
presentation of the receipt. Payments will be enter- 
ed on a book in the order received, and the earliest 
will be most certain of being fully supplied. We do 
not intend to import much if any wheat or other arti- 
cles, except what may be ordered and paid for before 
we set out—which we expect will be about the 10th 
or 15th of May. 





Plaster on Clay Soils--Inquiry. 


Mr. Batenam: Will you give us your opinion as to 
the propable advantages of using plaster as a manure 
on our clay soil in Lorain county? Could we not by 
its use, succeed better in growing clover and wheat, 
provided the land was suitably drained? I suppose 
from the fact that no lime stone is found in the coun- 
ty, our soil is deficient in lime; and hence one feason 
why our best lands are not found well adapted for 
wheat. If this is the principal defect will not the ap- 
plication of sulphate of lime (plaster) prove the most 
economical and effective remedy? 


Wellington, O., Jan. 1851. 


Remarxs.—Our friend Wadsworth is quite right in 
supposing that the beech clay soils of Lorain county 


J. Wapswortn. 


| counties. 
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Devon Cattte 1n Onto.—Jas. D. Ladd of Jeffer- 
\son county, and John McFadden of Harrison county, 
| have recently procured a pair of Devon cattle from 
ithe herd of Garbutt and Beck of Western New York. 
|These are the first animals of this breed that have 
\been introduced into that portion of Ohio—and there 
|are very few as yet in the State. We are personally 
| familiar with the herd of Devons above named, (hav- 
|ing resided in the same county,) and know them to be 
|of high character. 

Mr. H. Kirtland of Poland, Mahoning county, we 
are informed has good Devon cattle. One of our sub- 
scribers informed us last month, that he had a good 
Devon bull for sale, but our printer has lost the ad- 
dress—please send it again. 





Agricultural Society in Monroe County. 


Mr. Barenam: [ presume you have seen a notice 
of the formation of our “Monroe County Agricultural 
Society.” It was organized according to the Law for 
the Encouragement of Agriculture, at a meeting call- 
ed for the purpose, at Woodsfield, Dec. 25th, 1850. 
A constitution and by-laws were adopted and the fol- 
lowing officers elected: 


President, Bensamin Hucues, 

Vice President, Joun KeErR, 

Treasurer, NatHan Ho tisTER, 

Secretary, J. R. Morris, 

Managers, William Steele, Joel Yost, Jacob Schap- 
pat, Jacob Vernon, Geo. Davenport. 

A committee of one person for each township was 
appointed to obtain*members and subscriptions and fe- 
port the same to the Treasurer. ‘ G. D. 








(<P Notices of Publications in our next number. 
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Letters from Indiana. 


An OssEcTION To THE CuLTIvaToR—PorK AND 
Hocs—PostacE on SEEps, &c.—ProcRess. 


Mr. BateHam: * i * * * * 
I have been soliciting subscribers for the Ohio Culti- 
vator with but moderate success. One of my neigh- 
bors has a very serious objection to taking the Culti- 
vator, and as I conld not remove the objection, I hope 
you will answer tothe same. He said if he should 
take your paper he would be obliged to clean out all 
his fence corners and pull up all the burdock and 
cuckel burs on his farm, which was too much work for 
him; soI gave him up. [He is not yet quite past 


os ] 

he pork season is over with us. The farmers 
generally got $3 per 100 lbs. net, for their hogs in 
this part of Indiana. The present high price of pork, 
with the supposed scercity of hogs, is getting up quite 
an excitement and will no doubt soon overstock the 
market again, and bring down the price below what it 
can be produced for. We have this year received a 
living price and no more, and I hope that farmers will 
* profit by the past, and not overstock the market with 
pork and reduce the price so low they will have to 
work for very low wages. 

I have been urging our Representative in Congress 
to have the post-office law so amended that seeds in 
parcels of not more than 2 lbs. in weight and grafts 
should be carried at the same rate of postage that 
pamphlets and books are carried. This would be but 
just and would prove of great advantage to the agri- 
culturist. Yours, &c., T. W. R. 

Stony Creek, Ia., Jan. 29, 50. 


Gro. MENDENHALL, at “Willow Garden” near Rich- 
mond, Ia., has sent us 30 or more subscribers, and 
says more are coming. He writes, (25th ult.) 


“We have had a very dry and pleasant winter thus 
far. Our people are much interested in the matter of 
Railroads. The Cincinnati, Richmond and Newcastle 
road is progressing finely; the Richmond and Miami 
road moving slowly but surely. In the short space of 
four or five years, if not sooner, we shall have four 
railroads completed to Richmond. We have also five 
turnpike roads nearly completed. 

“Of farm stock, we are sellfng large numbers of 
horses, considered of good quality, for the eastern 
markets. Our country is also well supplied with good 
hogs. Our cattle are of rather poor quality, but our 
farmers are beginning to make efforts for improvement 
in this as well as other departments. Good cattle and 
sheep are in demand at high prices. The circulation 
of the Ohio Cultivator has done much to awaken a 
spirit of improvement amongst us, and I hope will 
long continue to disseminate useful knowledge, and 
that its influence may reach every farmer’s cottage in 
our land.” 





Remedy for Mouldy C-llars. 


Mr. Batexam: I notice in the O. Cult. Jan. 15, an 
inquiry by S. P. for a remedy for a mouldy cellar. I 
would say in reply have a fire-place in your cellar, or 
put a stove in it, with the pipe vg ey | out the window, 
and make a fire therein every few days so as to dry 
the air and secure thorough ventilation. 

I have a fire-place in my cellar, and whenever it be- 
comes so damp as to cause mouldiness, I make a fire 
for a few hours, and the difficulty is removed. J. C. 

Montgomery, Co., O., Jan. 20, 1851. 


AnotuHer REMEDY. 


Ep. O. Cutt: I have noticed the request of 8. P. 
for a remedy for a mouldy cellar. Perhaps it would 





be hard to remedy his cellar, owing to its location 
construction. Cellars formed in low, damp, mo 
ground, with no chance to drain, and without a suffi- 
cient current of fresh air to pass through, will prove 
mouldy. Were I again to construct a cellar, I should 
choose a dry knoll, if possible with the advantage of 
a good drain, the cellar sunk four feet deep, the bal- 
ance above ground, two large windows on each side, 
for the purpose of securing a constant supply of fresh 
air, also a flue or two to pass up with the adjoinin 
chimneys. Plenty of fresh air is what is so muc 
needed, in cellars, milk and smoke houses. 


Rosert A. SHERRARD. 
Jeff. Co., O., Jan. 30, 51. 


—_- ~ 


On Raising Cranberries. 


Mr. Batenam: As no part of our State produces 
cranberries except the extreme north and north-east 
the practicability of cultivating them successfully here 
has become a question of deep interest to many of 
your readers. If therefore yourself or any of your 
numerous contributors could throw some light upon 
the following interrogatories, it would doubtless great 
ly subserve the interest of that cause which you are en- 


gaged to promote. 

ist. Is any other soil adapted to the growth of 
Cranberries except their native marshes? 

2d. If so, when is the proper time for transplant- 
ing? 

3d. What treatment or mode of culture do they re- 
quire? 

In short, any information respecting the successful 
cultivation of this excellent fruit, would confer a favor 
on many of your readers especially in the Hoosier 
State. Truly yours, D. Harter. 

Crawfordsville, Ia., Jan. 20, 1851. 

Remarxs.—Much has been said in the Eastern ag- 
ricultural papers within a few years past, in favor of 
cranberry cultivation, founded on the experiments of a 
few successful growers of this fruit in New England, 
several of whom have been very active in dissemina- 
ting information in regard to this subject, and selling 
plants of what is called an improved variety of cran- 
berries, “especially suited for upland culture.” Nu- 
merous attempts have been made to grow these plants 
in Ohio, carefully following the directions furnished, 
but in every instance as far as we have learned, with- 
out success. Many experiments have also been made 
in planting the native cranberry roots from our swamps, 
but with no better results. Hence we have very little 
faith in the culture of this fruit, at least until further 
information is obtained on the subject than is possess- 
ed by us, or by persons with whom we are acquainted; 
and we would not advise friend Harter or others to 
engage in the business except on a small scale at the 
first. If any one of our readers has been successful 
or seen a successful experiment in the culture of cran- 
berries in Ohio or other western states, we would 
thank him to inform us of the particulars.—Ep. 





Huron County Corn Cror.— Mr. Abner T. Ma- 
thews, of Ridgefield, raised the past year, on the farm 
of C. 8. & H. Brown, three miles from Norwalk, O., 
on 284 acres, 4,998 bushel ears of corn; calculating 
1} bushel ears for one bushel shelled corn makes 3,332 
bushels, or very near 117 bushels per acre for the whole 
field. The land is called second bottom — had no extra 
culture. ” 
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Ohio Lunatic Asylum --- Gardening and Insanity. 


The following extracts from the excellent report of 
the Superintendent of our State Lunatic Asylum, con- 
tain much that deserves the consideration of those 
who have the care of others besides mentally diseased 
persons. But especially to the members of the Leg- 
islature and to the Directors of he Lunatic Asylum, 
the suggestions of Professor Smith present such an 
appeal as we think cannot be resisted without doing 
violence to the feelings of their constituents, and pro- 
ving themselves wanting in sympathy for this most 
unfortunate class of suffering humanity. 

The difficulty alluded to, in securing proper drainage 
of the Asylum grounds, we think can be easily over- 
come now that a sewer has been constructed leading 
from the Asylum to the river. By making a consider- 
able number of underground drains, leading into this 
one, thorough drainage can be secured; and without 
such drainage nothing can be done of much account 
in the way of embellishing the grounds, or making 
them productive. Let a competent man be employed 
as gardener, as recommended by the superintendent, 
and there need be no fears but that the work will be 
~ accomplished. 

“The grounds in front of the Asylum, though unfor- 
tunately for all picturesque effect, on a dead level, 
may still be much improved, by ornamental gardening; 
although the clayey nature of tha soil presents great 
difficulties in the way of draining, and of making dry 
walks and roads; and I would make bold to suggest 
that a competent gardener be engaged as an assistant, 
whose qualifications shall be such that he can be en- 
trusted with the care and control of as many patients 
as can be safely or profitably employed. The gar- 
dener might assist in one of the galleries, and should 
be able to carry out the directions of tha Superinten- 
dent, in the ornamenting and cultivating of the 
grounds. A green house would be an advisable, al- 
most wegee appendage, and in the course of a 
few years, each patriotic citizen of this growing State, 
might point with pride to a complete Botanic Garden, 
at once an appropriate addition to an Institution, the 
whole economy of which is based on science, a source 
of continued enjoyment, of alleviation of mental suf- 
fering, and often a means of cure to its inmates, as 
well as a very great ornament to the Capital. Let 
not this subject be thought of trifling, nor even of 
secondary importance, a mere question of adding the 
ornamental to the useful. Grounds around a Lunatic 
Asylum, well and beautifully arranged, “are capable, 
if anything in nature is, of arresting the attention of 
the violent and excited, diverting the melancholic 
from their distressing fancies, furnishing inexhaustible 
occupation and delight to the convalescent, and touch- 
ing in all, even the least cultivated and refined, that 
strong feeling of sympathy with nature, which often 
survives the wreck of all other feelings.” “It is to 
be hoped, however, that a better spirit will soon pre- 
vail, and that with the means at our very doors for 
per vara | the grounds around our asylums, we 
shall never be contented in any case, with a bald and 
monotonous surface, where no tree, nor shrub, no 
fountain, nor rural arbor, no mound, nor lake, is allow- 
ed to add a single feature of beauty to the scene. It 
18 a great mistake to suppose that such things are de- 
Pees to please the taste of the sane members only 

the lishment, and are not among the legitimate 
means and appliances for improving and restoring the 
insane 





“Insanity is so grievous a misfortune, asylums are 
so apt to be regarded in their least pleasing relations, 
as places of confinement and restraint, and the pang 
is so sharp of parting with friends at the time they 
seem to need our attentions most, and entrusting them 
to strangers, that no means, should be neglected to 
deprive our asylums of their prison-like features and 
assimilate them to ordinary abodes of domestic ease 
and refinement. Let the unhappy sufferer see that, 
though in the midst of strangers, who may be_asso- 
ciated in his diseased imagination with the enemies of 
his peace, he is surrounded by the beautiful forms of 
nature, in which his spirit may possibly rejoice aa 
sympathize. And let his friends too, when they 
of his abode, be able to dwell upon an image, whose 
features are all pleasing and cheerful. Every one 
who has had charge of an Asylum, knows how impor- 
tant it is that the first impression it makes, should be 
agreeable, for in a large proportion of cases, we may 
be sure it will be of that character, or the opposite. 
Approaching it as they do, with their minds full of ap- 
prehension and mistrust, ready to torture the slightest 
unpleasing circumstance, into an augury of evil, it is 
doubly necessary that nothing in the outside arrange- 
ments should meet their sight, calculated to cherish 
their delusions, but much on the contrary, to strike 
their fancy agreeably, and awaken a healthier class of © 
emotions.” The moral influence of gardening places 
it in the foremost rank of remedial means, valuable 
in the treatment of insanity. Leaving out of view 
for the moment, the good effects of the muscular ex 
ercise in the open air, inseparably connected with it, 
I may observe that it exercises the mind in the gen- 
tlest and most agreeable manner, teaches forethought 
and habits of industry, averts the attention from strife 
and turmoil of the world, soothing irritation, calming 
the tumultuous passions, and leading each moment to 
a consideration of the goodness and greatness, and 
wisdom of the Creator, displayed in each changeful 
phase of vegetable life, and stamped in evidence on 
every leaf and flower. The most dangerous, homici- 
dal lunatics, may be seen in the garden working to- 
gether in peaceful proximity. 

Nor must the great value of muscular exercise in 
the treatment of insanity, be overlooked in consider- 
ing the question of forming and keeping up an exten- 
sive garden; to quote once more the words of the dis- 
tinguished Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital for the Insane: “the free and systematic exercise 
of the muscles of the body in the open air, is unques- 
tionably one of the most powerful means of overcom- 
ing that nervous irritability, which we constantly find 
among our patients, of breaking up atrain of morbid 
thoughts, or preventing the indulgence of vicious hab- 
its; all of which are often to be traced directly to sed- 
entary pursuits in impure air, and an exercise of the 
mind totally disproportionate to that of the body. By 
these, a state of the system is often engendered, that 
no course of medication, without a total change of 
habits, can remove.” - Even a caged tiger spends 
much of its time in pacing its cage, for it feels in- 
stinctively the necessity of exercise; the horse gal- 
lops round and round the paddock, the dog pursues his 
shadow, the cat her tail; only the poor lunatic is too 
often debarred that exercise which is more necessary 
by far to him, than it is even to the healthy. It is 
true, that sometimes he will not avail himself of the 
scant opportunities he can command, but the fault is 
in his own mind; the barriers which restrain him, are 
invisible, yet not the less unyielding; and it behooves 
those who have the eare of him, to break down those 
barriers, to waken up the love of exercise natural to 
man, the animal, to persuade, to urge, to try the influ- 
ence of example, perhaps to use a gentle violence. 
But much as I feel the immense importance of regu- 
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lar exercise, with one attendant to 25 or 30 male pa- 
tients, it is not possible to do much towards ensuring 
it. The assistants usually have a few patients aiding 
them in different kinds of out door work, but there are 
a large number who would receive much benefit by 
the services of some capable person, who should de- 
vote a special attention to their cases for a certain 
time each day, by which the poor sufferer might be 
weaned from his morose inactivity, to a good humored 
exertion of his limbs. 


Chemical Studies and Analyses. 


In a late number of the Family Visitor, we find a 
report of a minute analysis of the ashes of the peach 
tree, made by Mr. Brrtrus Krrtianp, a farmer of Ma- 
honing county, Ohio, and brother of Prof. J. P. Kirt- 
land, of Cleveland. In speaking of the early life and 
education of B. Kirtland and his brother George, the 
Visitor says : 

“Two brothers, farmers by occupation, with educa- 
tions picked up in the backwoods, far less extensive 


than can be obtained by youth attending the free 
schools of Cleveland, Columbus, or Cincinnati at this 


It is most useful to unite several of these constitu- 
ents in their combining proportions, the Chlorine to its 
proportion of Sodium; the Lime to its Phosphoric acid; 
Sulphuric acid and Peroxide of Iron. The numbers 
will then be arranged thus : — 


Charcoal and Sand,.....cccccsccccccscscecvecceccese 
Silica, 
Perphosphate of Iron,..esseeeseeess 
Potagh,. .ccccvecceusocves 


Soda, -ccvcoscoscacsccccvoccesscoddcscccccesocovce 


Sulphate of Lime, ..... 


POCO E TEETH EE THE TES EH EEE 
= 
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Seem ee ee esas ereseereseseee 
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iMe, ++ 
Phosphate of Lime,..+eececseccceescecces 
Magnesia, ....+- sees o veccccccevcecs ccccccscccccs 
Peroxide of Manganese,.....cscectsvcreccccccsece 
Chloride of Sodium,.....cccsccveccescccesceece oe 
Carbonic ACid,...ccoccccccccccccsccccscecsecesess Gd O00 


111,188 


Loss in analysis, ..ccvcccccsscrcccccccsescrecvee SOIZ 


115,000 


The peach trees grow on a lime stone soil, that had 
been but little tilled, and had been well manured. 
These facts may account for the abundance of lime in 
their composition. Analysis shows that even the 
wood of our fine fruits, for instance, the pear, peach, 
apple and grape vine, contain a much larger amount 
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day, first began by analyzing Arnold’s ink till they be- 
came familiar with its complex composition. They 
next went to work correcting its imperfections and 
forming a compound that promises to be far its superi- 
or. The former of these two individuals has erected 
a neat and commodious laboratory, which he has fur- 


of Phosphates, than do our forest and ornamental 
trees. The peach comes next to the pear in this re- 
spect. Truly yours, 


c: 


Brtuivs Kirtan. 


men terme meen 


Another Analysis of the Peach Tree. 
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nished with apparatus necessary for the most difficult 
‘manipulations and ornamented with portraits of Ber- 
zelius and Liebig. In their presence as presiding 
pen he may be seen engaged during his leisure 

ours analyzing soils and vegetable and animal mat- 


By Prof. E. Emmons, of Albany, N. Y. This 
was a natural seedling peach with small fruit— the 
tree about 20 years old and of slow growth. The 
difference in soil and climate may, in part, account 
for the difference in the results of the analysis : 
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ters—thus making himself familiar with the princi- 
ples that should govern him and all farmers in their 
calling. One of the results of his labors may be seen 
in the present number of our publication — the anal- 
ysis of the peach. 
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Potash .ecccccess 
Soda cccccccccs oe 
Chlor. of Sodium. 
Chlor. of potassi.. 
Sulphuric acid ... 
Carbonic acid.... 


Analysis of the Peach Tree. 
By Brurus Krirtzann, of Poland, O. 


Dear Brotuer: According to promise, I send you 
for publication, an analysis of the ashes of three of 
our most valuable sorts of the Peach, viz: of the Yel- 
low Rareripe, Morris Red Rareripe and Morrisania 
Pound. I took about equal quantities of limbs and 
twigs of these three kinds, from healthy trees, burned 
them carefully and with a moderate heat, having first 
thoroughly dried them. They lost in drying about 44 
per cent of their weight, of water. The branches 
when dried yielded about one thirty-sixth part of their 
weight, in ashes. 
115 grains of Ash. gave of Charcoal and Sand... ....+6.3.180 
‘Of Silica,.......00-seccseeee 1.480 
of peroxide of Iron, .......e0 
of age of Manganese,.... 
of 
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Magnesia, ...+++- 
Phos. perox. iron. 
Phosphate of lime, 
Phosphate magne. 
Organic matter... 
Insoluble silica... 
Coal .. 


et tonne one 
Se each at 





99.03'86.85'89.02 104.562 
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Leaves aS Manure.—Leaves, buds and _ tender 
branches are pecutiarly rich in the vegetable alkali; 
besides which they contain other organic elements de- 
rived from the soil, enriching its surface, tending. to 
prevent its exhaustion, or when newly applied—that 
is to other ground—to enrich it more than superficial- 





y- 
3 a the — is applicable to the tender 
; y ranches also—seem destined by nature for the ma- 
be nor elma od nure of the forest land, and indeed of gener- 
of Carbonic Acid,.........+.. 33.350| ally wherever trees grow. The roots collect the in- 
organic elements essential to vegetation frem the soll, 
penetrating deeply and widely; the leaves detain and 
store up a certain portion of them with other elements 
derived from the atmosphere, such as are ired for 
their growth ; and these returned to the soil with 
the fall of the leaf, and there undergoing decomposi- 
tion are ready to be appropriated again, and re-admin- 
ister to the process of vegetable growth.—English 
Farmer’s Herald. 
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111,188 

The above are the results separately as found by 
anlysis, with a loss of three grains and about eight- 
tenths of a grain, to be added to the, above to make up 
the 115 grains,thus— - ae... - 111.188 
Loss, - - - 3.811 
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Progress and Improvement in Brown County. 

> 

Mr. Batenam: Our county possesses natura] advan- 
tages equal to most others in the State; having a soil 
and climate well adapted to raising wheat, corn, grass, 
and fruit, and being bounded on the south by one of 
the most beautiful rivers on the globe; still the pros- 

ects hereabouts have not been very encouraging. 

he majority of the farmers appeared to be satisfied 
with what nature had done for them, and were con- 
tent to follow in the footsteps of their predecessors. 
In other words, their highest ambition reached no fur- 
ther nor higher than to do as daddy did. 

Hence but little interest was taken in reading agri- 
cultural papers, constructing good roads, or making 
any innovations or improvements upon the customs of 
past generations. Farm houses and other buildings 
were carelessly and inconveniently constructed, and 
some farm buildings indispensable to good farming, 
were not constructed at all. Cattle, sheep and hogs 
* were permitted to roam at large; poor seed was poor- 
ly put into the ground, and as poorly attended and har- 
vested. But little attention was paid to the selection 
of good fruit, either as to quality, quantity, or variety 
suited to the climate or demands of the market. Or- 
chards and gardens were but little attended to, and of 
course yielded but little reward. Thus the majority 
of farmers have been living far beneath their privi- 
leges — physically, socially, and intellectually. 

But quite recently a better day seems to be dawn- 
ing upon us. Farmers are beginning to appreciate 
Agricultural papers; to see the propriety of construct- 
ing good roads; the benefit of sowing good seeds ;— 
of cultivating less land and doing it in better style, &c. 
They have organized a county agricultural society. 
Have held a fair which was attended by the fair sex 
in numbers and beauty far surpassing anything pre- 
viously anticipated, and doubtless equalling those of 
any other county in the State. 

The exhibition of grains, fruits, and animals, was 
considered a good one for the first — better than had 
been expected by any; and everything was conducted 
in a peaceable and sober manner. 

Yet there is abundant room for improvement. 
a county meeting pone get was made, and it was ascer- 
tained that there were then but two subsoil plows in 
the county; whereas there should have been almost as 
many thousands. There has been but little improve- 
ment made yet in the general plan of farming; still a 
spirit of enquiry has been awakened, which will yet 
tell a better tale of the intelligence, taste, and pros- 
perity of our farmer’s, and farmer’s wives and daugh- 
ters. 

Owing to the drouth of the past summer and fall, 
and the consequent impossibility of breaking fallow 

ound in proper time, the wheat crop was put in very 

ate-— some as late as the 20th of October. In addi- 
tion to that, the winter so far has been very unfavora- 
ble; being wet, with occasional hard freezes, conse- 
quently wheat looks very indifferent so far, with but 
few exceptions—and those far between. This fact 
might be properly and profitably considered by those 
who have not disposed of their last year’s crop. 

Owing to the scarcity of corn, (which amounted to 
about two-thirds of a crop) there was but few hogs 
fatted in this county; hence money continues quite 
scarce. 

A greater spirit of improvement in common schools 
prevails through the county generally, than at any pe- 
riod within the past ten years. Still much, very much 
remains to be done yet. 

In reference to that Western Agriculturist, I would 
say if it “ will be of a more scientific and aubstantial 
character,” let us have it, but don’t fear for the success 
of the Cultivator. It is conducted on just such a plan 


At 





as will make it useful to all — besides it is patronized 
and appreciated by the ladies, which is enough to in- 
sure its success; and so long as it continues what it 
is, it will always be a welcome visitor at the fireside 
of every intelligent farmer in our country. Indeed, 


“the more excellent way” pointed out by Aunt Pa- 

tience, Aunt Fanny, Annie and others, makes the Cul- 

tivator “ pay,” independent of the “ more scientific and 

substantial ” matter which it contains. 
Yours truly. 

Fincastle, Brown Co. O., Jan. 1851. 


Creer 





Brown County AGrIcULTURAL Socrety. — At the 
annual meeting of this Society held at Russellville 
January 16, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year : 

President — ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 

Vice President — Putte Jotry. 

Secretary. — Reason Sueruern. 

Managers — James Tweed, Geo. Snedaker, David 
Dixon, John Williamson, Absalom King. 

The number of members is 185. The Treasurer 
reports a balance of $108,35 on hand. 





Fruit 1 Cerrars.—A great deal of winter fruit 
suffers early decay, in consequence of a deficiency of 
ventilation, especially during autumn, and after the 
fruit is deposited. Another cause of decay is the im- 
proper location of the shelves or bins, which are pla- 
ced against or around the walls. By this inconven- 
ient arrangement, the assorting of decayed specimens 
must be done all from one side, and the shelves must 
hence be very narrow, or the operator must stretch 
himself in a most irksome horizontal position. The 
circulation of the air is at the same time greatly impe- 
ded by the want of space next the walls. To avoid 
these evils, the shelves should be in the centre, with a 
passage all round. This allows circulation of air; 
and the shelves may be twice the width, with the same 
conveniences in assorting or picking. If suspended 
from the joists above on stiff bars, rats cannot reach 
them. We have never succeeded so well by any oth- 
er as by this arrangement. It is said that the Ger- 
mans are very successful in the ventilation of their 
cellars, by a communication with the principal chim- 
ney, the heated air in which necessarily maintains a 
current, which sweeps out the noxious and stagnant 
gases from the vegetable and other contents.—Albany 
Cultivator. 





THe Horticurturist, anp JournaL oF RvuRaL 
Art and Rurat Taste.—This magazine has been 
published four and a half years, and its influence in 
reference to the objects to which it is devoted, is stri- 
kingly shown in the rapid progress of improvement in 
various parts of the country. It is a work which is 
alike useful to the amateur, and commercial gardener 
and horticulturist, and is, indeed, indispensable to all 
who would keep up with the march of knowledge on 
these subjects. The editor, Mr. Downe, is known 
both in this country and Europe, as one of the ablest 
writers of the age, on all branches of horticulture, 
landscape gardening, rural architecture, &c.; and its 
correspondents include many of the most intelligent 
cultivators of the country. This work is issued on 
the first of each month, in the best style of the peri- 
odical press; each number containing 48 pages, em- 
bellished with a frontispiece, and several other engra- 
vings. A new volume commences with the present 
month, (January.) Terms—three dollars a year— 
two copies for five dollars, payable in advance: Busi- 
ness letters should be addressed to the Proprietor; 
Lutuer Tucker, Albany, N. Y.; and ¢ommunica- 
tions to A. J. Downtnc, Newburgh, N. Y.—AWang 
Cultivator. . ‘ 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 
Cleveland Sewing Women === Female Labor. 
While glancing over our exchange papers a few 

days since, an announcement of a convention for the 
relief of the sewing women of Cleveland greeted us, 
and we were startled by the proof it afforded, that our 
own land, so prospered and heaven-favored, was sure- 
ly, if not swiftly, following in the footsteps of the over 
populated countries of Europe. 

In childhood we had read Charlotte Elizabeth’s series 
of sad and thrilling tales showing the condition of the 
laboring classes of England, until every voice from the 
old world seemed but a low sad wail from the broken 
hearts of the myriads of toil-crushed and famishing 
Victims of avarice and oppression. Other works pub- 
lished more recently, such as the “ Autobiography of 
Alton Locke — Tailor and Poet,” “Ireland as I 
saw it,” and books of a similar character, have but 
deepened our feelings of indignation and impatience 
that the noble philanthropists of England should ex- 
pend their sympathy upon foreign sufferers, while they 
extended no pitying hand for the succor and relief of 
the despairing masses about them, who were perishing 
for lack not only of the bread of eternal life and food 
for their famishing intellects, but for the means of 
bodily sustenance. 

That a similar state of things could ever exist in 
this land of freedom and equality, we did not, we could 

“not believe; but occasionally the story of the extreme 
‘Westitution and suffering of the toiling shirt-makers 
and tailoresses in New York and other of our pop- 
ulous cities, would reach us and cause a sigh as 
we pondered the question which has puzzled wise 
men’s brains, whether the growing prosperity of a 
nation must necessarily be accompanied by a propor- 
tionately growing disparity between the conditions of 
the Capitalist and the Laborer. 

But this report of the sewing women in our own 
State, our bright and beautiful “ Forast City,” is suf- 
ficient to rouse a spirit of inquiry in regard to the 
causes and remedy of the evil, in any dreamer of secu- 
rity and exemption for our broad and fertile country. 

By their own manifesto, here are 350 females, many 
of them widows with families of children to support, 
earning their subsistence by sewing for clothing 
establishments, receiving such meagre prices that the 
labor of sixteen hours each day, only gives them one 
hundred and four dollars a year; but as even those 
who have ‘perfect health and constant work cannot 
‘endure such severe labor continually throughout the 
year, their receipts average only about two-thirds of 
this amount. One dollar of this on an average, must 
be paid each week for rent, fuel and lights, and the 
remainder is to precure food and clothing for the fam- 
ily. And even this miserable pittance is generally 


paid in “ orders ” which will not often command goods 
at as low prices as cash. 

Life is preserved at these prices, but too often this is 
all that can be said.. The Sabbath must be employed 
in mending clothes, washing, baking and other work 
for the family, to the utter neglect of all religious 
duties and privileges; and who can wonder that the 
children of such mothers become a nuisance to society, 
and inmates of our jails and prisons. 

Their statement of plain, well authenticated facts, is 
attracting the attention that it should, and the plan of 
a “Female Protective Union Clothing Store” to be 
established in that city, which will secure to the labor- 
ers all the profits now accruing to their employers, 
seems to be approved; and we trust the philanthropic 
citizens of Cleveland will generously loan the neces- 














sary funds for its establishment. This plan has been 
tested in various cities and in some it has, we beliéve, 
resulted successfully. 

But the root of the evil lies too deep to be affected 
by such measures as these. They may relieve a few 
of those who are now needy, but this class of our 
population is constantly increasing in numbers in all 
our cities, and it is time to diligently seek some means 
not only to alleviate, but as far as possible prevent the 
destitution and suffering which now exists, and whiich 
inevitably must exist among them, so long as nearly 
every woman who is thrown upon her own resources 
for support, has recourse to the needle, some to en- 
gage in tailoring, mantua making or embroidery, but 
by far the largest portion in plain sewing. 

But why should woman be restricted in the choice 
of an occupation to the few branches of labor to 
which she has generally resorted? Public sentiment 
among the other sex, we are sure does not require it. 
So far as we have heard them express their thoughts 
upon the subject, they would rejoice to see a change. 
If public opinion among ourselves prevents, it is time 
we set our faces against it. 

A large portion of the pursuits of men in towns 
and cities, are perfectly appropriate for women. 

The greater portion of the work in most branches 
of light manufactories, in printing offices, book bind- 
eries, shoe shops, hatteries, groceries, banks, and 
stores of most descriptions, might as well be done, and 
in many cases more appropriately by women than by 
men, and would we believe generally be as open to 
them, if they were desirous of having it so. Between 
8,000 and 10,000 women it is stated now find at 
ment as clerks in stores in the city of Philadelphia 
alone. Why may not other cities imitate this exam- 
ple. 

Let women resolve that they will not bow to the 
slavery of the needle. If not competent or not dis- 
posed to engage in school teaching, or the fine arts— 
for some women have become distinguished as portrait 
and landscape painters, daguerreans, &c., let them 
enter some of the departments of industry that we 
have.named; or if not burdened with family cares, 
engage in household labor, a far more healthful occu- 
pation, and as respectable as sewing,—and_ the pres- 
ent state of things cannot long continue. This, it is 
true, cannot effect an immediate cure, but by lessening 
the amount of competition, it will increase the de- 
mand for laborers, and fair pay for those who remain 
must ultimately be the result. 

If parents would but impress these sentiments up- 
on their daughters’ minds, and bring them up in this 
respect as they.do their sons, preparing them for the 
changes and misfortunes of life, by giving them the 
ability to support thomselves by some more rational 
occupation than sewing, their children for many gen- 
erations might well rise and , i Spe ae 


Homely Hints from a Poor Man’s Kitchen. 


The Letter to Mothers on the home education of 
children accerds exactly with my views. Mothers can 
do more, far more than many of them imagine in this 
way. TI have adopted Home Education in my family 
about in the way recommended by Sophia, and the re- 
sult so far, is quite satisfactory. I have a little daugh- 
ter ten years old, whose book education I commenced 
when she was six. I think it injurious to commence 
with children so young as many do. She now reads 
every thing that comes in her way, with as much ac- 
curacy a8 most adults; understands Geography pretty 
well, spells well and has learned something of Arith- 
metic, writing and grammar, and yet she has never 
been at school a day in her life. My little boy, five 
years old, I am educating in the same way. My little 
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irl learned to read by giving her one short lesson 
dail , while I was putting her little brother into his 
morning nap. Try it Mothers and you will have your 
reward. . 

“Mrs. Madison’s whim” is quite a whim indeed; be- 
sides its want of economy, the compound of the cake 
is enough to provoke dyspepsia; and the brandy is 
well caleulated to arouse the lurking apetite of the 






our own, others ranging infinitely above us in all that 
constitutes our mentality and spirituality. Nor are 
we wearied with any monotony. Almost daily some 
new page is turned for our perusale Not only are all 
the social blessings of our friends and neighbors im- 
parted in such a manner that we may adopt them and 
make them our own, but the increased facility for in- 





reformed inebriate. 

And then the “kisses,” I would rather have one 
warm living one from the lips of a good husband or 
child, than the whole of them, and “the Alphistera” 
too. Depend upon it mothers and girls, if you do 
much at such work, you will have little time for the 
education of your children, or the cultivationyef your 
mind, Please, Emily, do not send any more'feceipts 
calculated to cause weak ones to stumble. 


If L. P. C, has met with nothing better she may 
try the following— 

Method of removing grease spols from flooring.— 
Pour on soft soap till the spot is thickly covered, add 
cold ashes till the soap will not run, jeave it an hour, 
then scrub well with cold water and sand. Repeat 
once if necessary. 

If this should fail of entirely obliterating the odious 
spot, exercise a little mental philosophy in the reflec- 
tion that the spot is clean enough to set a foot on. 
We women are too much enslaved by grease spots 
and similar things. H, T. T. 

Salem, Meigs Co., O., Jan. 30, 1851. 


(As the foregoing communication was marked 
No. 1, we trust we shall soon be favored with more 
from the same source. Such homely hints will prove 
useful to most housekeepers. — Ep. 


oo 


Tue Eprror or tae HorticutTurist pays us a high 
compliment by copying our article on “ Social Reform 
and Physical Education of Women,” with his own 
emphatic commendation. We have read his article 
on “The Favorite Poison of America,” and several 
other chapters in his beautiful magazine, that please 
us much. The “Horticulturist” is certainly accom- 
plishing great good in community, not only in diffusing 
horticultural taste and knowledge, but also in promo- 
ting sanatory reforms, especially in the better con- 
struction of dwelling houses, and in teaching their 
inmates to love the pure air of heaven. 








Educational Influences. 
By H. M. T.—(Aunt Patience.) 


Dear Nueces anp Frienps: [ am ‘really happy to 
see such a manifestation of energy and spirit on 
your part, as I have witnessed in the efforts made to 
Fre a liberal suppor} the Cultivator. I thought 

knew your hearts, alfa” that led me to feel that no 
generous deed would fail of performance, through 
your want of prompt and appropriate action. 

I should like to say a few things to Inez in regard 
to edcucation, or rather I should delight to aid her ef- 
forts to persuade her parents, and all parents. that true 
‘knowledge, real unaffected cultivation of mind leads 
its possessor to perform every duty in a manner far 
more acceptable than it would have been done by the 
ignorant. I want all parents to feel that mental and 
moral culture are the great objects for which we live, and 
that all our possessions are to be valued by the facili- 
ties they afford for the attainment of this great end, 
and only thus valued. , 

But all that we term education, would embrace a 
much wider scope than many imagine. All around 
us are stationed our teachers,—some animate and 
some inanimate; some gifted with powers similar to 


tercommunication with other nations, brings to our 
door all ths science and progress that they are capable 
of imparting. And whatever tends to promote har- 
mony and to increase these facilities, must of course 
become the interests of all. Though not counting in 
financial “exchange” to every individual, yet this so- 
cial good is a bank that never protests even the unen- 
dorsed draft of the poorest in the land. A few days 
since I received a letter from Elihu Burritt, dated at 
Hamburg, where at the present time he is trying to 
carry out his great purpose of inducing the nations to 
become cemented in one bond of “Universal Brother. 
hood,” a bond that will pledge the nations to dwell 
together as friends and neighbors, seeking each other’s 
highest interest. For this great scheme he needs the 
generous aid of every pure heart and willing hand 
throughout the extent of our country. 

I rejoice every time that I feel that some personal 

friendship has been formed between our country and 
the nations of Europe; for it is one more heart enlist- 
ed on the side of peace and good neighborhood. And 
we, dear friends of the Cultivator sisterhood, are about 
to share a rare privilege of this character. \ Our friénd © 
the editress, is about to go to England, prepared to 
observe whatever she may find worthy of note, to trace » 7 
it for our benefif, and thus add another page of no wae 
interest to aid in our education. And shall we ae Sy 
bid her say to our transatlantic sisters, in our name, ~ @ 
We rejoice in your prosperity, and earnestly seek your 
friendly interest in ours. 
Besides the world’s “Industrial Fair,* which will of 
itself be a festival of international harmony, there is 
to be a great “Peace Congress” assembled at London 
in the month of July, and among the delegates from 
our own State, we expect will be found the editor and 
editress of the Cultivator—there to give an expres- 
sion of the interest we feel in the cause of Peace and 
Universal Brotherhood. Shall we not bid them go as 
our representatives, and by our warm expressions of 
interest, add another strong link to the chain that is 
to bind the nations together as one great family? 

It is a matter of which we may justly feel a degree 
of pride and gratification, that a woman educated in 
a college of our own State should go"to Europe for. 
the sole purpose of gathering for us all the good—" « 
physical, intellectual and moral that she can glean. 

And here I would remind all the good fathers and 
mothers, that it is so because she has been educa- 
led to use all her powers for the accomplishment of 
ood. 

: In view of these efforts to impart greater interest 
and usefulness to the columns of the Cultivator, and 
the extraordinary expenditures to be incurred, the rea- 






















































ders of the paper will surely feel it to be their duty 
to put forth new efforts to increase the number of its 
patrons, and thereby show their appreciation of the 
labors of the editors, as well as increase the number 
of those who may be benefitted by these educational 
influences. H. M. T 


My System of House-keeping. 
Mrs. Barenam: I am but a young hand in the art 
of ‘house-keeping, yet as every one has, or should have 
a system of her own, in.this business, (and some per- 
haps are more inéxperienced than myself,) I trust it 
will not be amiss for me to give mine. 





First then, Monday is my wash day, and whileone © 
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soes ‘the washing, the other invariably does all the 
ther work, as I consider it too much for one to do all. 

Tuesday the clothes are folded, and such baking 
done as is needed imthe family. Wednesday we iron 
the clothes. Thursday there is nothing more than 
the usual work about the house. 

Friday, the house receives a general sweeping. 

- Saturday there is baking and scrubbing done, and 
the'dinner prepared for the Sabbath, (for I think cook- 
ing should prevent po one from attending church.) 

By observing this arrangement, any house-wife may, 
have a half or more of each day to attend to needle- 
work, &c. “ 

Of course there are times when this rule cannot be 
strictly followed,—bad weather or visitors may pre- 
vent, but as a general thing it can, and I think all who 
will follow it will find it a very good plan. 

Rosabine. 

P. S.—Will some of our Aunts or Cousins give us 
the receipt for making French cream cakes. R. 

Thornville, O., Feb. 3, 1851. 
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Which is the best Cheese Press! 

The subscriber who asks this question is informed 
that we cannot tell; nor do we know what kind is in 
common use, or most approved in the cheese districts 
of this State, as the number of new patents is quite 
large. Several forms of presses have been described 
in our pages within a few years. The above is a rep- 
press, which is counted 
as good as any,in the State.of New York, atid has 
received the first premium of the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society. 

It operates by a combination of levers working to- 
gether, and so arranged as to give any desired amount 
of pressure. 


—good 
A suspended weight of twenty pounds, $5a5,25—to 5,50 for extra, Prime Wheat - 1,15a1,17 per bush. 





Baxep Arrte Sauce.—Put a tablespoonful ‘of wa- 
ter into a quart basin, and fill it with good boiling ap- 
ples; pared, quartered, and carefully cored: put a plate 
over, and set them intoa moderate oven for about an 
hour, or until they are reduced quite to a pulp; beat 
them smooth with a clean wooden spoon, adding to 
them a little sugar and a morsel of fresh butter, when 
these are liked, though they will scarcely uired. 
The sauce thus made is far snperior to ti 
is boiled. When no other oven is at hand 
an American one will answer for it. . 
Good boiling apples, 1 quart, baked 1 hour, (more 
or less according to the quality of the fruit, and tem- 
perature of the oven;) sugar, 1 ox.; butter, } oz. 


peo Arrte Savuce.—Stew gently down to a 
thick @id perfectly smooth marmalade, a pound of 
pearmains or any other well flavored boiling apples, in 
about the third of a pint of rich brown gravy; season 
the sauce rather highly with black pepper or cayenne, 
and serve it very hot. Currie sauce will make an ex- 
cellent substitute for the gravy when a very piquant 
accompaniment is wanted for pork or other rich 
meats. 

Apples pared and cored, 1 pound; good brown gra- 
vy, third of a pint; # to 14 hour. Pepper or cayenne 
is needed.—Sat. Gazette 





Please to Remember! 
That our terms allow additional subscriptions to be 
received at the club prices at all offices where copies 
are already taken; thus a club of four may be increas- 
ed to nine (five copies) for $3 — and $2 will pay for 
three copies at any office where six or more copies are 
already taken. It is not necessary that one person 
should send all the orders. (¢ Show the Cultivator 
to your neighbors, and ask to let you order it for them. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Ono Cuntivaror Orrice, February 15, 1851, 

Prices of Flour and Wheat show a slight decline since our 
last. Coarse grain and seeds continue to bring good prices. 
Pork snd hog products have farther advanced, owing to defi- 
ciency of hogs. Cheese has advanced a trifle. 

Wool buyers are already actively engaged in contracting for 
the coming clips. “We have heard of contracts being made at 
7 to 10 cents per lb. above last years prices, This will be good 
news to sheep farmers. 

CINCINNATI, Feb. 13—Flour has declined to ¢3,50@3,55. 
Wheat 70@78 cts.; Corn 40 cts.; Oats 38@40; Rye and Rarley 
60@65; Flax seed $1,75; Clover seed dull at ¢5,50; Dried A 
pe 80@85—Peaches $1,25@1,50; Potatoes (0@70 per bush. 

ork, mess, per bbl. §11,25@11,50; Lard No, 1, 7i@8 cents. 
Butter, to Packers, 8@9 cts.—keg 9@10 cts.—rell 10@12 to 
15 for retailing. Cheese, W.R.,7@@7i cts. Eggs 10@12 ets. 

Hogs dae per 100 Ibs. net; Beef cattle ¢4@5; Sheep 


per head ‘ 
N EW YORK, Feb. 12—Flour in better demand Ohio 


on the end of a lever four feet long, being sufficient, | (Ore 6067. Pork, mew Ohio Bgss 913013;25 por bhi“ ‘Weol 


it is said, to give a pressure of ten tons. It is for sale 
at Emery’s Agricultural Warehouse, Albany, N. Y. 
Price $15. 





Atnens County AcricutturaL Society.—This 


| in active demand. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO STATE 
. PEACE SOCIETY 
ILL be held at Columbus, on Thursday, Feb. 27th. All 


the friends of peace, and of the peace movements of the, 
times, are invited to be present. Several addresses may be ex- 





Society was organized at a meeting in the Court! nected, and delegates will be appointed for the great “ Peace 


House at Athens, Jan. 10th, 1851. A constitution 


was adopted, of the usual form, and the following offi- 


cers elected: 
President, Saninus Rick, 
Vice President, Zrpa Linp ey, -jr., 
Rea: Secretary, Geo, Putyam, 
Cor. Secretary, A. B. Waker, 
Treasurer, J. M. Dana. 


Managers, Henry Brawley, Eleazor Smith, Hiram 


Stewart, Peter W. Boyles, Charles Dickey. 


2 


Congress,” to be held in London next July. 
Editors in Ohio friendly to the object, will please ore this 
notice. 2 P HENRY COWLES, 


é L. L. RICE, 
Columbus Feb. 15, 1861. 


Secretaries. 
GRAPE ROOTS AND FRUIT TREES. 
500 CATAWBA and ISABELLA Grape Roots, all of 
which bore fruit last season, for sale low. Also, a 
good selection of Apple and Peach Trees. 
Inquire at the residence of Mrs, Latham, on Fourth Street. 
Co s, Feb. 15, 1851. S. CROSBY. 
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